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HE motion af a noble Lord * high 


in office, during the laſt Seffiong | 
of Parliament, for voting certain reſolu- | 
tions concerning a commutation of tithes | 


for land or a corn-rent, and upon which = 


he propoſed to found a Bill for the pre- | 
ſent Seſſion, has induced me to ſubmit 
the following Arguments to the judg- 
ment of your Lordſhips: preſuming that = 
if they appear to be founded in reaſon, | | 
and urged with modeity, they may have 
ſome claim to your attention. | 
* The Lord Preſident, | | 

Fn: >. m_ =_ 


FL 1 
The propriety of addrefling this Letter 
to your Lordſhips, upon a ſubject of the 
firſt importance to the parochial Clergy, 
will be ſufficiently evident from a retro- 
ſpe& to that noble ſtand your Lordſhips 
made in their defence, upon ſome late 


debates on that {ſubject in the upper 
houle. | 


But that I may treſpaſs as little as poſ- 
| fible on your time and attention, without 
| farther preface, I will firſt conſider the 
principal objections that are uſually urged 
againſt tithes; and then enter upon the 
| gaiueſtion of a general commutation of tithes 
for land or a corn-rent: in diſcuſſing 
which I ſhall endeavour to make it ap- 
= pear, that each mode of - commutation 
would, in moſt caſes, be both injurious 
and inexpedient. 


| The firſt objection which I ſhall con- 
| ſider is, the diſputes which are cauſed by 
| tithes between the Clergy and their Pa- 
riſhioners. The idea of this is ſo obvious 
and popular that it very generally ſerves to 
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create an early prejudice againſt tithes: 
however miſtaken this prejudice may be, 
yet ſo confirmed is it by the reſpectable 
motive of zeal for the intereſts of reli- 
gion, as often to ſuſpend or elude the 
force of thoſe arguments againſt a com- 
mutation, which, if candidly examined, 
might produce conviction. This preju- 
dice has been entertained, and, I have no 
doubt, ſincerely defended by ſome of the 
principal ſpeakers in the Houſe of Lords. 
In the debate of the 3zoth of March, the 
Biſhop of P. gave it its full force by a 
diſplay of that perſuaſive eloquence of 
which his Lordthip is ſo eminent a maſter: 
But eloquence is here foreign to our pur- 
poſe; it is our buſineſs to ſee what this 
objection amounts to when brought to the 
teſt of ſober reaſoning. It muſt be granted 
that tithes are and always will be attended 
with occaſional difficulties (though with 
fewer, I conceive, than any other mode 
of proviſion) ; theſe have been much miſ- 
repreſented both as to their magnitude 
and frequency. The clamour, raiſed on 

Bg account 
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account of the few incumbents who have 
litigated their tithes in a court of law, has 
been induſtriouſly propagated, while the 


moderation of the many, who have fa- 


voured their pariſhioners by an inadequate 
compoſition, has either remained un- 
known, or has been ſtudiouſly ſuppreſſed: 
in ſhort, it will appear, I truit, from the 
following conſiderations, that the cauſes 
of diſpute are for the moſt part unreaſon- 
able and unjuſt. Firſt, before an occupier 


enters a farm, he will, if he acts with 


caution, not only conſider whether, after 
deducting the expences of a reaſonable 


maintainance, rent, &c. a ſurplus will re- 


main ſufficient to defray the preſent charge 
of tithes, but he will enquire too, whe- 
ther the tithes of the pariſh are let at 
their full value, otherwiſe the terms of 
his leaſe may be in the event diſadvanta- 
geous: the preſent incumbent, perhaps 
inſtead of his tenth, has the moderation 
to demand a ſum equivalent only to halt 
the tenth of the produce ; the other halt 
then 1s ſwallowed up by the landlord in 


rent; 
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rent: before the leaſe be expired, another 
Incumbent ſucceeds, who demands his full 
dues of one tenth ; this augmentation of 
half a tenth, though juſt, is refiſted by the 
occupier, who very unwarrantably com- 
bats the incumbent for that redreſs, which 
in juſtice ought to be looked for from the 
landlord, Secondly, this objection to 
tithes will always have ſome weight, but 
the more effectual force of it has been 
temporary : previous to the laſt thirty 
years the Clergy, whether from modera- 
tion, indolence, or ignorance of the value 
of their benefices, were contented with 
an in-adequate ſhare of their dues ; ſince 
that period, they have been more atten- 
tive and better informed, and have there- 
fore made a conſiderable progreſs in aug- 
menting their compoſition for tithes: the 
principal ſtruggle then has been of late 
years, and is now over, and conſequently 
the force of this argument is now upon 
the decline; and indeed in thoſe pariſhes 
where the farmers have for a few years 
been habituated to the augmentation, 


they 


T6) 


they are upon as friendly terms with 


their Clergy as heretofore. Thirdly; 


were nothing more intended by a com- 


mutation than to prevent diſputes, ſure- 


ly no method could be fo fimple and 
efficacious as to compel the Clergy to 


take their tithes in kind: where tithes 
have been gathered for any length of 
time, the greateſt harmony ſubſiſts be- 
tween the incumbent and his pariſhioners: 
this would indeed create a clamour when 


firft introduced, but the legiſlature would 


be the object of it, not the Clergy; it 
would not therefore be inimical to reli- 
gion, and it would ſoon ſubſide. Nor is 
the degree of this clamour to be eſtima- 


ted, by that which has ariſen at the firſt 


collection of the tithes of particular pa- 
riſhes, for then the pariſhioners have 
been ever ready to make an odious com- 
pariſon of their clergyman with ſome 
other, who has let his tithes for much 


| Jeſs than their value: whereas were the 


clergy compelled to take their tithes in 
kind, the univerſality of the practice 
þ would 


N 
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would be very effectual in filencing mur- 
El murs and diſcontent. But the unrea- 
Dponableneſs of diſputes that have uſually 
ariſen between the Clergy and their pa- 
riſhioners will ſufficiently appear, not 
only by comparing the compoſitions of 
1 the Clergy with thoſe of impropriators 
1 whoſe demands (though a full compen- 
4 ſation) rarely any occafion quarrels, but 
by conſidering the tithe cauſes that have 


been tried in a courſe of years in Weſt- 
minſter Hall: of ſeven hundred ſuch 
cauſes it has been found that fix hundred 
and ſixty have been determined in favour 
of the Clergy : theſe circumſtances ſerve 
to atteſt the juſtice and reaſonableneſs 
of their demands, and will lead us to 
ſuſpe& that the litigations which have 
taken place may be fairly charged to the 
perverſeneſs or avarice of the oppoſite 
party. A diſcreet and judicious Clergy- 
man (and without diſcretion and judg- 
ment, what Paſtor under any circum- 
ſtances of maintenance can be of ſervice 
either to his flock or to religion) will 
never exceed the bounds of moderation ; 


he 
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he will ſhew his pariſhioners how kindly 
he treats them by comparing his demands 
with the real value of the tithes, and if 
after this moderation any turbulent ſpirit 
ſhould break his peace, we may fairly pro- 
nounce that ſuch a perſon is deaf to the 
ſober dictates of reaſon, and that the abo- 
lition of tithes would not render him ei- 
ther a better man, or a better chriſtian, 
It is ſurely then unfair to contend, that 
tithes are in the whole injurious to the 
intereſts of religion; the truth it ſhould 
ſeem is, that under proper management, 


they are favourable rather than inimical : 


it is well known by every clergyman, that. 
what he delivers from the pulpit has 
not that efficacy on the minds of the 
hearers, which is experienced from friend- 


ly advice and perſuaſion urged to them 


in private, and judiciouſly adapted to 
their particular circumſtances ; if this 
be the caſe, every opportunity of com- 
munication ſhould be improved ; every 


cement of that mutual relation between 
| paſtor and flock ſhould be ſtrengthened ; 


the dependence (if I may ſo term it) of 
each 


1 

each party ſhould be maintained; and 
the clergy, inſtead of becoming farmers 
(as they probably would, were a com- 
mutation of tithes for land to take place) 
and entering undiſtinguiſhed into the diſ- 
cuſſion of crops and manures, ſhould 
keep alive that confidence which their 
profeſſion, when diſtinct and ſeparate from 
worldly occupations, ſo naturally inſpires, 
and points them out as the friends, the 
guardians and adviſers of their pariſh- 
ioners. 


Another objection urged againſt tithes 
is, that they are a great diſcouragement 
to agriculture. If the land of a farm be- 
comes improved, the incumbent, it is 
true, can claim his tenth part of the ad- 
ditional produce, but the landlord will 
claim his third part“; if then the claim 

* It is generally conceived that a Landlord , in order 
to leave a competent maintenance for his tenant 
ſhould demand no more than one-third of the value 
of the whole produce as rent; indeed in many. caſes 


it muſt be leſs, but if greater than one-tenth it ſuf- 
fices for the argument. 


'C of 


„ | 
of the tenth part be a diſcouragement, 
much more is that of the third part; as 
this is the caſe, there is (contrary to 
the intention of the advocates of this ob- 
jection) more room to argue againſt the 
juſtice of the right of the landlord to an 
augmentation of rent, than that of the 
clergyman to the increaſe of his tithes ;- 
not that I apprehend the right of either to 
be materially unfavourable to improve- 


ment. For if we look into the ſtate of 


agriculture in general, we ſhall find the 
improvements ſo extenfive, that we can 
ſcarcely conceive any unkindly blaſt to 
have operated with ſuch effe& as to check 
their efforts. In the county of Norfolk 
in particular the rents of the improved 
eſtates have been ſome of them doubled, 


'and the tenants too have acquired ample 


fortunes, notwithſtanding the exiſtence of 


tithes, and the proportional advance of 
them. As to unprofitable lands, tithes 
cannot be very unfriendly to their im- 
provement, as a proviſion is made by law 


5 2.” 
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„ 
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1 
for an exemption of i uch lands from tithes 
for the firſt ſeven years *. 


Tithes have been found from the ex- 
perience of 1000 years a permanent pro- 
viſion for a large and uſeful body of men, 
the parochial clergy: a new plan of pro- 
viſion then ought ſurely to be ſcruti- 
nized with the niceſt precaution, and 
molt deliberate confideration : the notice 
of a few months F previous to the intro- 
duction of ſuch a propoſal to the two 
houſes of parliament, is by no means 
ſufficient: it is a ſubje& as complicate as 
it is important ; and after all, though no 
material objections appeared on the face 
of a general commutation, and we were 
convinced that the rights of the clergy 
would be looked to by the legiſlature 


with a parental eye and a jealous caution ; 


yet its wiſdom, however great, js ſeldom 
able to guard againſt the little arts of pri- 
vate intereſt, 
* 2 & 2 Edw. 6. chap. 13. 
+ Alluding to the Lord Preſident's intended bill. 
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mutation, that of tithes for land, beſides 


the unforeſeen evaſions and inconvenien- 


cies of which it may hereafter be pro- 
ductive, there are many already brought 
to light, ſome of which will bear very 


hard on the rights of the clergy, and 


others be detrimental to the' community ; 
ſome of theſe it ſhall now be my buſineſs 


to conſider.” But here I muſt requeſt 


leave to avail myſelf of thoſe argu» 
ments (amongſt others) upon this firſt 
mode, that have been enforced in the 
debates of the laſt ſeſſions in the houſe 


of peers. 


Firſt then let me aſk, whether the gen- 
tlemen of the landed intereſt would wiſh 
that their ambition or their convenience 
ſhould be circumſcribed by an additional 
portion of unalienable land ? they have 
often found a piece of glebe intrude upon 
the unity and compactneſs of their eſtates : 
a ſeventh, a ſixth, and in ſome pariſhes 


& fifth part of the land would by a commu- 


tation 


With reſpect to the firſt mode of com- 
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En 
tation fall into mortmain, and by be- 
coming ſo much additional glebe would 
add greatly to an evil already complained 
of. But this is not all; they ſurely 
would not wiſh to ſee the clergy have that 
weight in our political machine, which 
ſo great a ſhare of landed property would 
naturally give; in this I perfectly coin- 
cide with them, though perhaps our rea- 
ſons are different; it would, I conceive, 
ſerve to excite the envy of ſome, and the 

malignity of others, ſo as to caſt an odium 
on the profeſſion very unfavourable to 
morality and religion, 


Secondly, by an act * of H. 8. the 
elergy are reſtrained from farming any 
eſtate, the produce of which is more than 
ſufficient for their own conſumption : and 
this law was founded, in wiſdom; its de- 
ſign was to prevent their becoming too 
ſecular, and employing their minds too 
much in worldly affairs, ſo as to leſſen 


F J HH. . e. 13. 
| their 
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their attention to ſpiritual duties: theſe 
reaſons are equally cogent for extending 
the force of this law ſo as likewiſe to 


prevent their occupation of the allotted 
lands : indeed the want of property * ſuf- 


ficient for the purchaſe of the ſtock of 


the farm will often prevent their becom- 
ing occupiers; they will therefore be 
under the neceſſity of letting the land, 
and either a new and heavy expence muſt 


be incurred of erecting a farm-houſe, 


offices, &c. and keeping them in repair, 
or the land muſt be let as an appendage 
to ſome other farm, and will, for want of 
contiguity to the farm-yard (for farmers. 
always give a greater portion of manure 
to the lands nearer home) be ſubject 
every year to a certain degree of impo- 
veriſhment : add to this, that as the ex- 
piration of the leaſe (except for the firſt 


* It would generally require a ſtock of the value 
of ſeven or eight hundred pounds to carry on the by- 
ſineſs of a farm of 20017. per ann. rent, to advantage; 
and ſo on in proportion for farms af more or leſs 
value. 
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twenty-one years from the commence- 
ment of the incloſure *) would be ſub- 
ject to the contingency of the incumbent's 
death, the land could neither be let to 
that advantage, nor would be cultivated 
with that ſpirit of improvement, which 
is experienced in farms under a more per- 
manent tenure. It has ſometimes hap- 
pened that no one would hire the allot- 
ment: there is an inſtance of this in a 
pariſh in the dioceſe of Lincoln; and as 
the Living produces nothing, no duty is 
performed. 


Thirdly, in pariſhes where the land 
conſiſts partly of old incloſures, and is 
partly in a ſtate of commonage ; to inclofe 
the latter, and exempt it from tithes by 
giving land, would open a door to collu- 
tion; the farmer could turn all his new 
incloſure into arable land, and his old in- 
cloſures that are yet ſubject to tithes he 


The liberty of letting the land for the firſt twen- 
ty-one years certain has been uſually granted by an 
expreſs clauſe of the incloſing Bill. 


could 
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could convert to paſture, and thereby 
.render the tithes of them of much leſs 
value than when they were in a ſtate of 
tillage. This ſpecies of injury has been 
already felt by the parochial Clergy. 


Fourthly, another very fraudulent col- 
luſion may, by an exchange of tithes for 
land, be eaſily put in practice by the prin- 
cipal owner; who in order to render an 
incloſing bill palatable to the incumbent, 
will tell him, that the living cannot be 
injured by it; ſo far from it, that he 
himſelf is willing to hire the allotted land 
of him for his life, and at a rent greater 


than any he ever made of his tithes : this 


is all very plauſible; the rector thinks the 
exchange eligible for himſelf, and foreſees 
no injury to his ſucceſſors. The owner 
(eſpecially if he be the proprietor of all 
the land in the pariſh) can, even during 
the life of the incumbent, ſuffer little or 
no loſs, let the allotment be ever ſo 
ſmall: at his deceaſe, the owner chuſes 
to reſign the occupation of the land, 


well- 


1 
well-knowing that it never was worth 
perhaps half the rent he gave. The new 
rector then finds the living reduced by 
the commutation to leſs than one half of 
its former value, and the proprietor of 
the land has the full advantage of the re- 
duction. But this is not all, for the 
queſtion in an incloſing bill is not, whe- 
ther the clergyman derive equal or more 
advantage from the commutation than he 
formerly enjoyed from tithes, but, whe- 
ther the allotment be adequate to the 
probable value of the tithes when im- 
proved by the incloſure. For the intereſt 
in tithes is eventual. If then, by any 
change of circumſtances, there ariſes an 
augmentation of the produce, ſuch an 
augmentation 1s the joint property of the 
Incumbent and the owners *, and that in 
the proportion of one to nine. It has 
been ſaid indeed, that the probable im- 


* It is here un- neceſſary to mention the occupiers, 
for the force of the argument is preciſely the ſame as 
it would be if all the occupiers were owners. 
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provement, of the tithes by an incloſure, 


ought not to be conſidered in the eſtimate 
of the quantity of land to be given in ex- 


change. Upon what foundation this aſ- 


ſertion is grounded, I cannot comprehend. 
In all other ſales whatever, whether of 


land, of tithes impropriate, of ſtock in 


the public funds, &c. the probable im- 
provement is always conſidered in the 
eſtimate of their value. That the clergy 
then, in a commutation, (which is in fact 
a fale of the tithes for an allotment of 
land) ſhould be the only perſons debarred 
this advantage, would be to fingle them 
out as objects of perſecution. But at the 
ſame time I have often thought, that at 
the introduction of any uncommon and 
permanent improvement to the produce, 
(ſuch as generally ariſes from incloſing) 


for the living to bear a proportional part 


of the expence would be but reaſonable 
and equitable. And this indeed may be 
done (in effe&), in the caſe of a commut- 
ation, by an abatement in the valuation of 
the probable improvement of the tithes. 
42. 0 Fifthly, 
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Fifthly, by the negligence of the in- 
cumbent, or the fraud of the occupier, 
the allotred land, &c. may be injuriouſly 
treated; inſomuch that the ſucceeding in- 
cumbent may find it impoveriſhed or ex- 
hauſted, the fences broken down, and the 
buildings dilapidated. Is he to be left 
then, without any compenſation or redreſs, 
to bewail an exchange ſo ill-judged and 
deſtructive? It may be ſaid indeed that 
the remedy is obvious; that the impo- 
veriſhment of the land, the ruin of the 
fences, &c. may be compenſated by vir- 
tue of an act of parliament, which might 
be made to empower the ſucceſſor to have 
the damages eſtimated, and charged to the 
effects of the predeceſſor, as is now done 
In the dilapidations of parſonage houſes. 
But, not to mention the many errors 
and difhculties, to which ſuch an eſtimate 
(particularly in the land) would be ſubject, 
where would be the redreſs in the caſe of 
inſolvency? I know an inſtance of a rector 
who lately died inſolvent. A large parſon- 
age houſe and its offices were, together with 
the glebe, left in a ruinous ſtate. The ſuc- 
D 2 ceſſor 
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ceſſor could have no compenſation for the 
dilapidations: and were not the tithes 
very valuable, he would never have been 
able to have made his houſe comfortable, 
ſo as to have reſided upon his preferment. 
If ſuch was the grievance, tho' the pariſh 
was ſubje& to tithes, what would it have 
been if an exchange for land had taken 
place? The farm houſe and offices dilapi- 
dated, the fences broken, the allotted land 
exhauſted, would have been a melancholy 
hardſhip upon the preſent rector, and ſuch 
an injury to the living, as could never been 
retrieved without much expence, and a 
long perſeverance in good management. 
Nor would this have been the whole of the 
evil, for, from ſo great a diminution of the 
profits, the rector would never have been 
able to have rendered his parſonage houſe 
fit for reſidence, and the pariſhioners would 
have therefore been deprived of many of 
thoſe kind offices, which naturally tend ta 
conciliate affection, and promote religion, 


Sixthly, it is a well-known fact, that 
in ſome pariſhes the ſite of the glebe lands 
| Can» 


LE 
cannot now be aſcertained : in others the 
quantity has been diminiſhed : in others 


the whole has been loft. We may ac- 
count for the firſt of theſe circumſtances, 


by ſuppoſing the glebe let as an appendage 


to ſome farm, where the owner, has not 
been very nice in preſerving the marks of 
ſeparation : but were any one to enquire 
in what hands the loſt glebe is now 
held, I think I cannot refer him better 
for information, than to thoſe patrons or 
owners who have other property in theſe 
pariſhes. If this be now an evil of ſome 
magnitude, how great might it become, if, 
by a commutation, a much larger portion 
of land ſhould be converted into glebe ? 


Seventhly, experience is a potent argu- 

ment, and has been appealed to, as fairly 
concluſive in determining this queſtion. 
It has been contended, that above eight 

hundred incloſing bills have paſſed; and in 
the greater part an exchange of tithes for 
land has been adopted, and no complaints 
have been heard. In reply to this, it may 
be obſerved; firſt, that the argument loſes 


all 


| 
| 
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all its weight unleſs the experience be of 
ſufficient duration ; which, I apprehend, 
cannot here be allowed. For incloſing 

bills, where lands have been given in lieu 
of tithes, are of a late date; they are 
nearly all within the limits of thirty years. 

The experience then of the effects of a 
commutation has hitherto been chiefly 
confined to the firſt incumbents; and the 
diſadvantages are (as we have ſeen) for 
the moſt part remote. No opinion then 
can be formed on this ſubje& from the 
preſent extent of our experience; at leaſt, 
no ſuch opinion can be conſidered as de- 
ciſive. But ſecondly, tis granting too 
much to allow, that no complaints, or 
rather no cauſes of complaint, are yet ex- 
iſting. I make this diſtinction, becauſe 
ſome there are who already find inconve- 
nience, and regret their concurrence in 
the exchange, but will not ſubject them- 
ſelves to the humiliation of divulg- 
ing their indiſcretion by complaint. 
Others there are who openly complain, 
and frankly acknowledge themſelves, or 


poffibly 
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poſſibly their predeceſſors, to have miſ- 
taken in their compliance the true intereſt 
of the benefice. But as theſe incumbents 
are thinly ſcattered over the. kingdom, 
their complaints will ſeldom fall under 
the notice of individuals. 


I will now: conſider the ſecond kind of 


commutation, namely, for a corn- rent. 
This mode of commuting, though leſs 
exceptionable than the other, is neverthe- 
leſs liable to very weighty objections. 


That the expediency of eſtabliſhing a 
corn- rent in lieu of tithes is by no means 
ſuch as it was in the caſe of collegiate 
eſtates will beſt appear from the following 
hiſtory of it. The firſt introduction of 
corn- rents (as eſtabliſhed bylaw) was in the 
18th of Queen Elizabeth. The collegiate 
bodies had been for ſome time haſtening 
to ruin by anticipating their revenues. 
It was their practice to grant leaſes for a 
long term of years at the old pecuniary 
rent, and in lieu of any advance, they at 

the 
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the renewal of the leaſe took a fine x. In 


order to prevent a mode of proceeding ſo 


injurious to their ſucceſſors, various acts 


of parliament were paſſed, limiting the 
term of years, and enforcing divers regu- 


lations; theſe by the ingenuity of evaſion 
were conſtantly eluded. At length the 
evil became ſo great, that a remedy, how- 
ever precarious, became highly expedient. 


When Sir Thomas Smith, one of the mi- 
niſters of the above reign, in order to 
fave ſome part at leaſt of the collegiate 


revenues for the uſe of poſterity, projected 
a bill; enacting that all collegiate eſtates 
ſhould pay one third of their rent in corn, 
(namely in wheat or malt) or its value 
in money; ſo that, if it were ſettled in 
wheat, and the third part of the rent of 
any eſtate was then ſix pounds (the price 
of wheat being fixed in the act at fix 


ſhillings and eight-pence per quarter) a 


perpetual corn-rent of eighteen quarters 
per ann. is now chargeable upon ſuch an 


* A ſum of money advanced as a premium for 
granting a term of years in a leaſe is called a fine, 


+ 32 Hen. VIII. c. 28, 13 Eliz. c. 10. 
eſtate. 


Wen 

_ eſtate... As the colleges do not want the 
corn, the practice now is to pay the value 
in money half-yearly, according to the 
beſt price of corn (the next market-day 
before the ſaid rent ſhall be due) in Cam- 
bridge or Oxford, &. Though any re- 
medy, where there is the leaſt proſpect of 
ſucceſs, may be applied with propriety to 


check the progreſs of a ruinous conſump- 


tion of revenue; yet the caſe is very dif- 
ferent where the revenue is already nearly 
permanent, (or perhaps increaſing) and 


has been ſo for ages, which is experi- 


enced in tithes. 


Not to repeat thoſe arguments which 


have been urged againſt commuting tithes 


for land, ſome of which will equally ap- 
ply to this ſecond mode of commutation; 
1 will proceed to others. 


Firſt then, the advocates for this mode 
will contend, that it is adequate and juſt ; 
for that a given portion of corn, even at 
diſtant periods of time, is permanent in 
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its real value ; or at leaſt it will keep pace, 
fay they, with the value of tithes. With 
reſpect to the firſt aſſertion, I will appeal to 
the very learned author of the treatiſe on 


the nature and cauſes of the wealth of na- 


tions, who aflerts : “ that labour, and not 
e any particular commodity, or ſet of 
«© commodities, is the real meaſure of 
ce the value both of filver, and of all other 
% commoditics *.” 


And again he ſays: I equal quantitics 
of labour will at diſtant times be pur- 
| © chaſed more nearly with equal quanti- 
« ties of corn, the ſubſiſtence of the la- 
* bourer, than with equal quantities of 
« gold and ſilver, or perhaps of any other 
: + The enquiry in the courſe of the firſt part of this 
argument is, whether corn be, at diſtant periodsof time, 
< permanent in its real value: i. e. whether an equal 
quantity of corn will, at diſtant periods, enable its 
poſſeſſor to purchaſe or command the ſame quantity of 
the labour of other people, or the ſame quantity of 
the neceſſaries and conveniencies of life. See the ſe- 
cond quotation from Smith's Wealth of Nations, in 
this and the following page. 


x * Smith's Wealth of Nations, B. 1. C. II. part "2 
6 com- 


L 
% commodity. Equal quantities of corn 
« will therefore at diſtant periods be 
« more nearly of the ſame real value, or 
enable the poſſeſſor to purchaſe or com- 
«© mand more nearly the ſame quantity 


« of the labour of other people; they 


« will do this I ſay more nearly than 
* equal quantities of almoſt any. other 
„ commodity ; for even equal quantities 
of corn will not do it exactly *.“ It 
is allowed then by this author, that corn is 
not permanent in its real value, (though 
more nearly ſo perhaps than any other 
commodity); and even the aſſertion of its 
being nearly ſo, is founded upon the ſup- 
poſition of the ſame ſpecies of corn conti- 
nuing to be the ſtaple production for the 
food of the labourer; the precariouſneſs 
of which I ſhall have occaſion to conſider 
in another place. But, with deference to 
this learned author, I conceive, he might 
have given this aſſertion (“ for even equal, 
&c.'') a greater latitude : for the following 
circumſtance alone will ſerve to ſuggeſt the 
idea, that corn has, at diſtant periods, by 
* Wealth of Nations, B. 1. C. 4. 
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no means preſerved the ſame real value. By 
the act above-mentioned, the corn-rent 
might have been either fixt in malt at five 
ſhillings, or wheat at fix ſhillings and 
eight-pence the quarter; theſe being the 
average prices at the time of paſſing the 
act. But from the average price of malt 
and wheat for the laſt ſeven years*, it ap- 
pears, that a corn-rent, ſettled in malt for 
a given ſum in the 18th of Elizabeth, is 
at the preſent time twenty-two per cent. 
leſs valuable, than it would have been if 
ſettled in wheat. This is a convincing 
proof, not only that theſe corn-rents, in 


malt and wheat, have not preſerved the 


ſame relative values, but that one of them, 
at leaſt, has not nearly preſerved the ſame 
real value; and is therefore a ſtrong pre- 
ſumptive proof that neither of them 
has. As to the ſecond aſſertion, that corn 
and tithes keep pace in their value; this 
is not true, as applied to the preſent queſ- 
tion. The corn-rent will be permanent 


* This average in Cambridge market is for wheat 
58. 7d. and for malt 38. 4 d. per buſhel, | 
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in its quantity, while the corn ariſing 
from tithes will not: for the produce 
of corn in this kingdom, by reaſon 
of improvements in cultivation, and by 
incloſing waſtes and commons, is conti- 
nually increaſing. An annual payment 
then of a given quantity of corn in lieu 
of tithes, that is now equivalent in value, 
will not be ſo in future; it will ope- 
rate like a pecuniary modus, which, tho 
at firſt perhaps an equivalent, is now, by 
reaſon of a greater produce (if I may fo 
term it) of money, dwindled to almoſt 
nothing, 


Secondly, a corn-rent in wheat may 
hereafter ſuffer a ſevere check in its va- 
lue, by the general introduction of ſome 
other vegetable more palatable, more 
nouriſhing, and leſs expenſive. A ſpirit, 
and a laudable ſpirit of improvement in 
agriculture prevails: Experiments were 
made a few years ſince of a barley ſaid to 
come from Siberia, which was thought to 
have the joint properties of Britiſh wheat 
and barley. It was very luxuriant in its 


Pro- 
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produce, and had it proyed in the leaſt ſu- 
perior to Britiſh wheat, it would ſoon 
have ſupplanted it; and the ſtaff of life 
would now have been compoſed of Sibe- 
rian barley. Again, the uſe of potatoes 
may become as general here, as it is in Ire- 
land. Nothing but faſhion, or ſome more 
palatable mode of preparation, is wanting 
to introduce them as the general conſti- 
tuent of common food. Their nourithing 
quality, and ſuitableneſs to the health of 


the human conſtitution; is well atteſted 


by the robuſtneſs of the Iriſh porters and 
chairmen. They are leſs expenſive too 
than wheat, for it has been found by ex- 
periments, that an acre of land will pro- 
duce ſix times the weight of potatoes 
that it will of wheat, and that too with 
leſs cultivation. Allowing then half the 
weight of potatoes to go off in water, 
their quantities of ſubſtantial food will be 
as three to one. It is obvious then that if 
tithes were commuted for a corn-rent of 
wheat, the revenues of the clergy might 
receive eſſential and irreparable injury. 


And the argument will equally apply to 


” N "uy other 
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other ſpecies of grain that might be aſ- 


ſumed as a ſtandard for a corn-rent, And 


moreover, as the loſs the clergy would ſuf- 
fer would be ſo much gain to the propri- 
etors of the land, their intereſt, in eſta- 
bliſhing a ſubſtitute for wheat, would in- 
duce them to ſecond every natural effort 
towards introducing it. 


Thirdly, if a corn-rent be adopted for 
the clergyman in lieu of tithes, this rent 


muſt be either paid in kind (in wheat 


ſuppoſe) or in money according to the 
current price of the grain. If in kind, 
what ſecurity can he have of its poſſeſſing 
a competent degree of goodneſs? and 
would not ſo much of the wheat get into 
the hands of the clergy, as to produce a 
monopoly? If in money, let us firſt ſup- 
poſe the mode of eſtimation that prevails 
in colleges to be adopted in the preſent 


inſtance, namely, according to the beſt - 


price of corn on two ſtated market days of 
the county town: this, as it would ex- 
poſe the clergy to the temptation of ufing 
means to raiſe the market price on thoſe 

| | days, 
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days, is pregnant with evil, and the more 
ſo as the very poflibility of its being 
practiſed would ſubject them to a very 
great ſhare of unmerited ſcandal. Se- 
condly, were the eſtimate made according 
to the average price of thoſe days, this 
would open a wider field to colluſion ; 
the farmers would be intereſted in ſelling 
ſome corn on thoſe days at an inferior 
price, in order to leſſen the average. And 
though in general this numerous body of 
men are honeſt and reſpectable, yet there 
will always be found individuals, fuffi- 
cient to put this colluſion effectually in 
practice. 


Fourthly, difficulties may often ariſe 
from the diviſion of a farm into parts. 
A farm, ſuppoſe, that pays twenty quar- 
ters of wheat in lieu of tithes, is after- 
wards divided ſo as to be let to different 
occupiers. It is plain then that theſe oc- 
cupiers are jointly to ſupply the twenty 
quarters. A ſtruggle will now ariſe relative 
to the portion that each is to pay. It may 
be ſaid indeed, that this could be ſettled 


by 
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by commiſſioners, and the clergyman could 
not ſuffer: be it ſo; but ſurely it would 


be productive of a ſpecies of trouble and | 


expence that is unknown in tithes ; 
whereas, in moſt matters, the principal 
intention of adopting an innovation is, 
to unravel perplexity, and reduce the in- 
tercourſe of buſineſs to its moſt ſimple 
form. 


Fifthly, a corn- rent may ſometimes 
bear very hard upon the farmer: as in the 
following inſtance: Suppole a hail-ſtorm 


or a blight to deſtroy his crops, he would 


nevertheleſs be bound to pay his corn- 
rent; and the clergyman, inſtead of bear- 
ing his ſhare of the misfortune, as he 
would in tithes when taken in kind, 
could demand his full allotment of corn ; 
nay the very calamity would very pre- 
poſterouſly turn to his profit, for by cre- 
ating a ſcarcity, it would increaſe the 
price of corn, and thereby augment the 


value of his corn-rent. So true is that, 


which an old hiſtorian ſaid of the col- 
F "m” 
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leges, e when there i is the leaſt corn they 
have the moſt bread *. 


Sixthly, the hazard and inconvenience 
to the clergy in collecting their dues 
would be increaſed by a corn- rent. They 
would be under a very peculiar hardſhip 
as creditors; that prudent precaution that 
in other contracts is exerciſed in accept- 
ing only men of property as debtors would 
be here ſuperſeded: it may exiſt, but 
it cannot operate; the occupiers (who 
would all by this plan become the Cler- 
gyman's debtors) are choſen, not by the 
clergy, but by the landlotds: Add to this, 
that the farmer relying upon the clergy- 
man's forbearance would be tardy in his 
payments, and therefore where there is any 

' tendency to inſolvency, the clergyman 

would be the moſt liable to ſuffer ; in ſuch 
caſes he muſt ſometimes forego his dues, or 
be driven to the hard and diſagreeable ne- 
ceflity of ſeizing the effects, and diſtreſſ- 
ing perhaps a large and helpleſs family. 

| Nor would the evil ſtop here, for he 


Fuller in his hiſtory of the Univerſity of Cam- 
bridge. | | would 
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would neceſſarily by ſuch a proceeding 
incur an odium upon his profeſſional cha- 
racter, very unfriendly to the intereſts of 
religion. But in tithes when taken in 
kind no ſuch uppleaſant circumſtance 
can ariſe: the clergyman cannot ſuffer 
by debts or inſolvency, he has only to 
look to the produce for his payment; 
and as the intereſt in it is mixt, and much 
greater to the farmer than to the clergy- 
man, there is ample ſecurity for the crops 

being the beſt that circumſtances will al- 
low. Add to this, that the value of the 
tithes ſcarcely exiſts till they are due, ſo 
that there is not time ſufficient for fraud 
or colluſion to operate. And even where 
tithes are compounded for, if the rector 
finds he cannot get his compoſition, in 
certain inſtances, but with difficulty and 
loſs; he has then ſo far his redreſs, that 
he can avoid any farther loſs, by taking his 
tithes in kind from ſuch farms in future. 


I have now ſtated the principal arguments, 
that I have to offer againſt a general commu- 
tation of tithes, either for land, or corn, 
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It is indeed poſſible that very particular 


caſes may ariſe, where, even after duly 
wel ighing every probable dithculty, a com- 


mutation may be thought expedient ; ſuch 


I conceive are the following : Suppoſe the 
intereſt in the tithes of a pariſh to be di- 
vided between a rector or impropriator, 
and a vicar; ſince the original endow- 
ment of the vicarage often depended on the 
then local circumſtances of the pariſh, ſo 
as to bear a certain proportion to the rec- 
torial tithes; when theſe circumſtances 


are altered, by incloſing, it will be 


but equitable to preſerve this original 
proportion ; to effect which, a com- 
mutation may be e er eligible. 
Thus if the land intended for incloſure 
is a common which now feeds ſheep and 
cows, it may, when incloſed, come in ge- 


neral under the plow, ſo as to change the 


tithes from vicarial to rectorial. And 
again if it conſiſts. of open fields only, 
which are now wholly in tillage; part 
of the great tithes may be changed into 
ſmall by converting ſome of theſe fields 
when incloſed into paſture. And indeed 
W the 
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the tithes in a pariſh of the latter deſcrip- 
tion, even where the whole is veſted i in 
the ſame perſon, might be ſo diminiſhed 
by the incloſure, as to render the expe- 
diency of commuting a queſtion worth 
conſidering. But theſe caſes are rare, 
and when they chance to ariſe, they may 
be brought before the legiſlature as here- 
tofore, in an expreſs clauſe of the incloſing 
bill! in queſtion. 


But it is to be lamented that incloſ- 
ing bills (at leaſt as far as they relate 
to the clergy) have not been attended to 
with that cautious accuracy, which the 
facred rights of private property fo juſtly 
demand. It is well known that the uſual 
practice of the clergyman's appointing 
one of the three commiſſioners, that are 
to aſcertain the value of the tithes, when 
an incloſure takes place, is rendering the 
combat in fixing that value very unequal; 
and the more ſo as the commiſſioners (at 
leaſt two of them) are generally occu- 
piers, perhaps owners, and therefore are 
virtually intereſted. At beſt the com- 
N ſion, 


1 

poſition, that then exiſts in the pariſh, 
or the adjacent pariſhes, is often the rule 
of the valuation ; which compoſition 1s, 
in ſome caſes, perhaps not half the real 
value, This is a plan of proceeding that 
militates againſt the ſpirit” of our laws: 
and in no other inſtance whatever is 
private property ſubject to the judgment 
and diſpoſal of ſo unconſtitutional a tri- 
bunal ; and, as if the commiſſioners en- 
joyed the peculiar privilege of infallibi- 
lity, the deciſions are not controulable by 
a right of appeal to any court whatever, in 
caſe either party ſhould be aggrieved, | 


Ft has been ſaid indeed, that the pa- 
rochial clergy are amply provided for: 
How far this aſſertion may be conſidered 
as the reſult of envy or avarice will make 

no part of the preſent enquiry; but when 
taken in a more liberal ſenſe it ſeems to 
inſinuate that their proviſion is greater than 
is conſiſtent with the good of the ſtate; this 
doctrine will not be ſo prevalent, when it 
is conſidered, that it will take the time of 
three centuries to give the livings un- 
| der 
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der ſifty pounds per annum their eom- 
pleat augmentation by virtue of the bounty 


eſtabliſhed by Queen Anne. And if 
we take an eſtimate even of the largeſt 
benefices, we ſhall find very few of ſuch 
value, as to be eminently ſubſervient to 
the purpoſes either of avarice or ambi- 
tion. And even if they were, the right of 
the clergy to tithes, being founded upon 
the ſolid baſis of the law of the land, is as 
firmly eſtabliſhed as any right that-now 
exiſts; even the claim of any owners to 
landed property cannot be more clearly 


aſcertained than this; and the legiſlature 


could alienate or curtail it by commuta- 
tions or otherwiſe with as little breach of 


the conſtitution. 


It is the natural temper of an Engliſh- 
man to look with a jealous hatred upon 
every thing that is compulſive. In order 
therefore to render a general commuta- 
tion-bill more palatable, it has been ſaid 
that the friends of it never intended it 
ſhould compel, but that it ſhould enable 
only: This I conceive is a diſtinction with- 

Out 
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out any eff-Qual difference; ; if it be made 
to enable only, it will operate more lowly, 
but its effects will be equally certain. 
Many of the diſadvantages of a commu- 

tation are (as I have before obſerved) re- 
mote: it 1s not the firſt incumbent that 
can experience them ; the exchange is to 
him often ſpecious and inviting, and as 
far as relates to himſelf his reaſons for 
compliance may be ſometimes admitted. 

But when he is conſidered as the repreſen- 
tative of his ſucceſſors, as the guardian and 
truſtee of their rights and privileges, he 
is bound by every principle of honour 
and integrity to have a regard to their in- 
tereſts. He ought to be aware, that what 
is voluntary in him, is compulſive to 
them: they are bound by his act; and 
though they are the principal ſufferers, 
their voices cannot be heard, how general 
ſoever their negative of the commuting 


clauſe might be. 


Had not the noble Lords, in favour of 

a commutation, expreſſed, in the courſe 
of the late debates, a warm attachment to 
the 
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the intereſts and well-being of the paro- 
chial clergy, they might have ſome rea- 
ſon to apprehend from the mode of pro- 
ceeding which has been lately adopted in 
bills of incloſure, that the noble Lords 
had abated their uſual favour and patro- 
nage. In the debate of the 15th of June 
on the bill for incloſing the pariſh of 
Kington in the county 'of Worceſter, 
(where the right of tithes was to be ex- 
tinguiſhed, and a corn-rent be given in 
lieu of it, to the rector) it was moved to 
have the bill recommitted, in order that 
ſuch amendments might be made, as were 
deemed highly neceſſary for the purpoſe 
of ſecuring the living againſt loſs; the 
reſult however was, that the motion was 
rejected by a great majority *. As the 

: legiſlature 


* That the amendments may ſpeak for themſelves, 
I will here inſert them, as they were reported in the 
public prints | 


It was propoſed firſt to require the commiſſioners 


to inveſtigate the value of the tithes of the ſeveral 
farms and lands of the pariſh of Kington, for ten 
years laſt paſt, and from thence to compute the an- 

ns, G nual 
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legiſlature moſt certainly always wiſhes 
to do juſtice, and as the amendments pro- 
poſed appear very reaſonable, the reject- 
ment of them therefore becomes a para- 
dox in legiſlation, the ſolution of which 
I will not preſume to undertake. 


Pardon 


nual averages and value of the tithes during that 


period. 


Secondly, to authorize the commiſſioners to aſcer- 
tain the probable improved value of the tithes after 
the incloſure ſhall have taken place; and this im- 
proved value, when added to the annual average va- 
lue for ten years back, was to be deemed the true an- 
nual value of the tithes for the time to come. 


Thirdly, that the commiſſioners might be the 
better enabled to make theſe enquiries, they were to 
be empowered to examine witneſſes upon oath, and to 
fummon for this purpoſe thoſe proprietors and occu- 
piers that were capable of giving any information. 
It was intended alſo, that the.commiſſioners ſhould 
take and ſubſcribe oaths purporting that they had, 
to the beſt of their ſkill and judgment, inquired into 
the true value of the tithes of each farm, &c. 


Fourthly, the neat value of the tithes being thus 
aſcertained ; the commiſſioners were next to inquire. + 


into the average price of wheat for the laſt ſeven years 
of in 
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Pardon me, my Lords, for treſpaſſing ſo 
long upon your time and patience. What is 
here offered I ſubmit with all deference to 
the wiſdom of your Lordſhips, who have 
ſhewn ſo clear acomprehenſion of the rights 
and privileges of the parochial clergy, and 
have manifeſted ſo laudable a ſpirit in 
their ſupport. I have only to add, that 
it is to be wiſhed the whole matter were 
fairly canvaſſed, and the arguments on 
each ſide clearly enforced, and made pub- 
lic, ſo that we might coolly and delibe- 
rately form an opinion that is ingenuous, 
deciſive, and eaſily imparted to others. 


in the county of Worceſter, and to fix what quantity 
of wheat was equal in value to the real annual 
average of the tithes of each farm. 


Fifthly, the ſeveral depoſitions, oaths and valuations 
were to be enrolled in the court of Quarter Seſſions, 
and in the Biſhop of Worceſter's conſiſtory court, 
and immediately after ſuch enrolment the right of 
tithes was to ceaſe: and then followed a proviſo by 
which the rector was permitted to apply by petition 
to any of his majeſty's courts in Weſtminſter-hall, 
in order to ſet right any fraud or overſight which 
may have been committed by the commiſſioners in 
their valuations of the tithes, &c, 


Should 
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Should. this letter. contribute to pro- 
duce this effect, the object of it will be 


anſwered, and it will give the writer 
Pleaſure ; but he would be better ſatisfied 
might he indulge. a wiſh, that, in ſome 


05 interval of public buſineſs, one of your 


Lordſhips would deign to employ his able 


pen upon this complicate ſubject; the 
argument would then appear in that force 


and extent that is ſtriking and perſuaſive: 


this would add to the many obligations 
already conferred upon the parocial cler- 
g, and would, I truſt, be gratefully and 


reſpectfully received by the whole order, 


and by no one more ſo than by your 


Lordſhip's 8 
3 moſt reſpetul and 
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